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For Friends’ Review. 


THE FALL OF A KINGDOM. 


Solomon was seated upon the throne of 
Israel in all his glory. He inherited afflu-| 


ence of possession, position, and power. 

The prayer of his youth had been granted, | 
and blessings far exceeding his desire had 
come to him. His was the high honor of| 
building the house of the Lord, and em-| 
bodying in more permanent form the ideal of 
& pure worship, which had been given to 
his forefathers. 


This was set in its proper relation to all | 
personal and national claims. The house of! 


-- Wm, Tallack 310 


the Lord was given the first place. It was 
the crowning glory of Solomon’s reign that 
ithe greater King of Israel was honored 
above himself. 

But he was tempted upon a weak point, 
and yielded in what would seem to the com- 
mon standard of human judgment in that 
day, a very little sin. Perhaps men wonld 
not have thought it a sin, but for him it was an 
overstepping of the bounds which the Lord 
had set him. ‘“ His heart was not perfect 
| with the Lord his God.” 

Insidiously was the snare laid, and in his 
old age, his heart was turned away by 
strange women after other gods. He who 
| had built the Lord’s house, now built high 
| places for the gods of other nations. 
| We need not suppose that he abandoned 
|the temple worship, or taught the people to 
do so. Doubtless, he preferred it; but he 
| was liberal towards others whose views dif- 
| fered from his, to the sinful degree of com- 
| promise of principle. 
| He outgrew his exclusiveness,to the peril- 
}ous extent of disregarding the limitations 
which God had set for him; and his sin, 
| small as it would appear w hen measured by 
| the standards of men, was great in propor- 
ition to the light which had been given him. 

This defection of the head of the nation 

was the primal cause of the rending of the 
‘kingdom. Still the rended kingdom might 
{have been saved and prospered, had the 
| word of the Lord been obeyed. Instead of 


| this, a further relapse from their high calling 


followed in the northern kingdom. 

Jeroboam sinned and made Israel to sin by 
the substitution of an easier and more popu- 
lar mode of worship, for that which had 


been ordained for them. They did not re- 


nounce their profession; they still claimed 
to be the people of God ; they still possessed 
the land he had given them. And He did 
not forsake them. He still sent them proph- 
ets, and anointed their kings, and gave 
success to their armies. 

Yet He ceased not to warn them by His 
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messengers of the dangers of their worldli- 
ness. He ceased not to call them to a pure 
allegiance to their Heavenly King. 


ple, but to the divided hearts of their rulers 
these heavenly messages came to meet the 
criticism, and disrelish, and final rejection, 
of a worldly spirit. They had come out into 
a broad place, which was but the counter- 
feit of a genuine liberty, where the austere 
lives and the stern of the true 
prophets were subjects of their derision and 
scorn. 

The introduction by Jeroboam of a hu- 
manly devised, instead of a Divinely-ap- 
pointed ritual, in which other symbols were 
used than those which God had chosen, 
opened the way for greater innovations by 
his successors, until Baal worship displaced 
the worship of Jehovah, and groves were 
planted, and altars erected in the high places 
all over the land to the false deities of the 
surrounding nations. Even such prophets 
as Elijah and Elisha availed not to call their 
nation back to their deserted loyalty. 

I need not dwell upon the sequel. The king- 
dom of Israel was removed out of its place. 
The ten tribes became a prey to other nations, 
to be designated henceforth in the world’s his- 
tory as “ the lost tribes.”’ Shall we dare to 
conclude that this Scripture record has no 


lesson f 


voices 


? 


or us now! 

The first and great commandment stands 
enforced by Christ Himself. And the be- 
loved disciple has warned us against break- 
ing the second—“ Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols.” 

In that inner realm where the main- 
spring lies by which the marvelous mechan- 
ism of life is moved, where motives operate, 
and choice made, and will formed, 
where holds tribunal, and the 
still small voice speaks, there are forces and 
currents by which the soul is swayed, of 
which the multitude takes little heed to ask, 
“whence come they ?” or “ whither do they 
bear us ””’ , 

The great temptations which come to us 
all, and the great tempter himself, appear in 
their true character as they confronted the Son 
of God. Before Him who is “the light of 
the world,’’ every false guise was shred 
from them. 

But to our fallen race in the blindness and 
darkness that sin has caused, Satan is able to 
transform himself into an angel of light, 
with power to deceive, if it were possible, 
the very elect. In our wilderness these 
temptations are presented to our appetites, 
our affections, our intellects. How few are 
they whose natures are so sanctified that no 
solicitation to uniawiul 


is is 


conscience 


indulgence, nor to 





| promise of principle, to gain or retain a por- 
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| tion in the “ kingdoms of this world and the 
| glory of them,” finds any assent within. 
A remnant was preserved among the peo- | 


It isa blessed thing that we are taught 
that in this wilderness, where the pathway 
of our earthly pilgrimage lies, there is ¢ 
mount of God. It isa Sinai of terror to 
those around its base who have heard the 
voice of the Most High, and seen His won- 
ders, and yet make golden calves to repre- 
sent Him, and worship images their hands 
have made. 

To His servant who is called up to the 
top of that mount, and hid in the cleft of the 
Rock, the Lord causes His glory to pass by, 


|and makes it a place of such holy commun. 


ing as lights the countenance with radiance 
from heaven. To His hushed and waiting 
prophet it is a Horeb where the Lord passes 
by, and speaks with a still small voice. 

It is a place of Divine manifestation where 
God the Creator shows the glory of His 
majesty, and holiness, and power; where 
God the Redeemer passes by in the glory of 
forgiving grace and mercy; and God the 
Comforter and Guide passes by in the glory 
of His spiritual presence. 

To souls in lonely exile from the courts of 
this world’s power and pride, because they 
have chosen rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season, that mount is holy 
ground in the back side of life’s desert. 
Even its bush is aflame with the presence of 
Him who sees the affliction of His people 
and comes down to deliver them. There is 
the revelation of His ineffable name which 
is His memorial to all generations. 

His people Israel, when delivered from 
their bondage and led up out of Egypt, are 
brought to “‘ worship in that mountain.” 

There is the pattern shown of the sanctu- 
ary of God, with its holy places, of the altar 
of sacrifice and the ark of the covenant, 
and of all the vessels of service therein, 
which are to be perpetuated in the Lord’s 
house on the holy hill of Zion. These are 
the patterns of the heavenly things in the 
Jerusalem above, where “the Lord God and 
the Lamb are the temple” forever. The 
worship which the Father seeks here, is 
like the worship there, in spirit and in truth. 

Our conceptions and our ideals of true 
worship are from the revelation and the in- 
spiration of the Lord. It is dangerous to 
degrade these conceptions, to liken Him to 
any image, or to enthrone any created object 
in His place. It is dangerous to relax our 


|loyalty to our highest ideals, tho’ it were 


presumptuous trust, nor to some little com- 


to gain many followers thereby. It is 
dangerous to sacrifice any portion of the 
truth, tho’ it were to win a world. 


Towa. é. BD 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF DRUNKARDS. 


The Dogma of Human Responsibility, more espe- 
cially as it relates to Inebriety: being a paper 
read before the last Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the Cure of Inebri- 
ates, by F. Willett, Superintendent of the Ine- 
briates' Home, Fort Hamilton, Kings county, 
New York. 

In this pamphlet the writer shows that 
the older English law authorities held that 
human responsibility for crime was not sus- 
pended but aggravated by drunkenness. But 
modern law, by making provision for the 
care of the estates of habitual drunkards, 
and the control of their persons by order of 
the courts, practically classes such persons 


with idiots and Junatics as having “defect of 


will,” and therefore irresponsible. 

He is careful, however, to show that even 
with regard to human law the _ habitual 
drunkard ought to be held responsible for 
having reached a state in which he has lost 
his power of self-control. Further, al- 
though the fearful effects of hereditary ten- 
dency to drunkenness are vividly set forth, 
and the fact that in the third or fourth gene- 
ration of drunkards the family generally be- 
comes extinct through a merciful provision 
of Providence, yet he justly holds that all 
those who inherit a love of drink may by 
total abstinence from the beginning, or by 


placing themselves under the control of 


others, be delivered from the temptation to 
drink. We have no doubt of this whatever, 
and feel assured that it is the duty of all 
who have or have not an hereditary fond- 
ness for drink, totally to abstain, and should 
the temptation prove too strong for them 
when freely exposed to it, that they should 
seek restraint, to enforce or substitute their 
weak power of will. 

If the death punishment for capital 
crimes were done away, as it should be, 
there would be nv ground left to palliate 
crimes committed while under the influence 
of drink, for then whether the drinking was 
beyond the control of the criminal or quite 
voluntary, in either case, the best thing for 
him and for the community would be that 
he should be confined for life, and be put be- 
yond the risk of failing under the tempta- 
tion to drink, and the commission of new 
crimes. 

Doubtless, as J. Willett holds, the con- 
dition of the habitual drunkard becomes one 
of disease, when the will is very much in 
abeyance, and such persons should be stb- 
jected to proper medical treatment and res- 
traint. for their cure. But it is of the 
utmost importance that physicians and 
teachers of morals shall make it perfectly 
clear that no man need fall a prey to drunk- 
enness unless by his own consent, and that 
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God who declares He will exclude drunkards 
from the kingdom of heaven, has provided 
the means, to those who will seek them by 
prayer, for avoiding this great sin. 

This, like all discussion of the effects of 
alcohol on human happiness, only confirms 
the position that the production and sale of 
- alcoholic beverages should be prevented 
by laws enforced by the utmost energies of 
all who desire the well-be ing of their kind. 


ee 


For Friends’ Review. 


‘ARE THE INDIANS DYING OUT?” 





An answer to this question has been at- 
tempted by John Eaton, U. 8S. Commissioner 
of Education, in connection with researches 
made for the exkibits of his department at 
the Centennial International Exhibition. 
Owing to the lack of correct statistics, only 
an approximation can be made to an an- 
swer. Not until 1850 were there data for 
even an estimate of the whole Indian popu- 
lation of what now constitutes the United 
States and its Territories. In 1819 an 
attempt was made at an enumeration of all 
Indians within the United States, excluding 
Alaska, by the then Secretary of War, 
Jedediah Morse, and he gives a total of 471,- 
036. But he gives the Indians west of the 
Rocky Mountains at 171,200, and this is 
probably much too large, since in 1829,when 
these Indians had been subjected to no 
specially destructive influences, the estimate 
of their number was onlv 80,000, and of the 
whole number for the United States and Ter- 
ritories 312,930. 

The report of H. R. Schoolcraft in 1850 
was largely based on estimates, and he gives 
the entire number at 388.229. The report 
of the Indian office in 1876 gave it as 291,- 
882. The most reliable estimates »f the In- 
dian population of Alaska give an aggre- 
gate of about 25,000. 

But the most interesting items of the 
pamphlet relate to groups of Indians whose 
number has been known for a long time 
with considerable accuracy. Among these 
are the Iroquois Indians, including the 
Six Nations and some others. From a 
eareful examination, Commissioner Eaton 
infers that one hundred years ago this group 
of Indians in the United States and Canada 
numbered about 11,500, whereas in 1877 
their number is reported at 13,668. Dr. 
Morgan, the best authority on the subject, 
states that “in numbers they did not at any 
time exceed 20,000 souls, if they ever 
reached that number. 

The Cherokees.— Adair, who lived forty 
years among the Southern Indians, estimate d 
the Cherokees at 30,000 souls in 1722,” and 
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forty years later at 11,500, the loss having 
been occasioned principally by small-pox. 
In 1876, notwithstanding the destruction | 
caused by the late civil war, they numbered 
21,072. 

The Seminoles.—In 1821 General Jackson | 
estimated the Seminoles of Florida at 4,500. 
In 1822 another authority gave their number | 
as 5,000. They were at war with the United 
States for a long series of years, and their 
expatriation from Florida to the Indian Ter- 
ritory was complete in 1850, and they were | 
put down in 1853 as 2,500 in the Territory, 
and 500 in Florida. In 1876 they numbered | 
2,553, although they had been reduced by 
the civil war to 2,000 in 1865. 

The Sioux appear upon pretty good au- 
thority to have increased during the last) 
forty years from about 25,000 to 40,000. 

Hence it is probable thet while some 
tribes and bands of Indians are slowly dying 
out, other and more vigorous ones, or those | 
placed under more favorable circumstances, 
are increasing. 

Most tribes decrease during the change | 
from wild to civilized habits, at fir-t, but 
afterward increase. The removal of Indians | 





from one localityto another,as has so often been | 
done, is attended always by a large fatality, | 
often amounting to 20 per cent. 
be borne in mind in future proposals to| 
change the location of tribes, and only for| 
very strong reasons should such removals | 
be permitted. 


This should | 


— 


For Friends’ Review 


ARBITRATION. 


It must cheer every Christian to find that | 
arbitration, instead of suits at law, is being | 
more and more widely resorted to for the} 


settlement of questions at dispute between 
private citizens. The Society of Friends 


having adopted the Bible standard on this| 


question for the use of its members, they 
can rejoice to see this same standard used 
by the community at large. 


has a Court of Arbitration, with a well- 
known and highly respected lawyer as its 
judge. ‘‘He may act alone as arbitrator,” 
says the Press, “if the parties impleading 
each other consent; or he may be the third 
of a court of three, his colleagues being 
chosen by the suitors; or he may be umpire} 
where the suitors set up a court of three by | 
their own action. All this is accommodated | 
to our Pennsylvania statutes, under which | 
arbitrators may decide any question of fact | 
within the province of the jury, with the 
consent of a court of record, all law ques- 
tions being reserved to the courts on bills of | 


| have adopted the views of Friends. 


REVIEW. 


exceptions and appeals.” This system has 


| been successfully used in New York and 


Boston, and is extensively employed in 
England. Among its advantages is its 


| cheapness, and it avoids the uncertainty and 


prejudice which so often attend the deci- 


| sions of juries. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS IN DENMARK. 


An English correspondent writes :—‘ I 
have lately had some letters from Denmark, 
by which it appears that Friends in that 


|country are prospering and adding to their 


numbers. A meeting is now regularly held 
at Horsens, and there are a few at Aarhuus, 


| who have requested their names to be en- 
' rolled on the list of members. 
‘dear Friends at Veile, along with others, 


Some of the 


have more than once or twice gone about 
holding meetings ; and though even among 
their small community there are causes of 
uneasiness, yet they seem on the whole to 
be going on favorably. Guldbrand Guld- 
brandsen’s son, who is now in membership, 
has had to suffer a short imprisonment for 
refusal to perform military service, and we 
anticipate a repetition of this probably year 


| after year for some time.” 


In addition to the foregoing, there are a 
few Friends at seven other localities, in 


| three of which we believe meetings are held 


in our usuak manner every First-day morn- 


| ing. 


In Denmark, all religious societies have 


/equal rights under the laws; yet dissenters 


from the Lutheran (Established) Church, are 
very few in number, and the common prac- 
tice of requiring certificates of baptism and 
confirmation as requisites for an entrance 
into the public service, professions, or trades, 
and even for marriage, often places discour- 
aging obstacles in the way of those who 
Scat- 
tered as they are throughout the extensive 


) | province of Jutland, and too poor to visit one 
The Board of Trade of Philadelphia now 


another; often subjected to petty persecu- 
tions through the ill-feeling of the priests, 
and occasionally imprisoned for conscience’ 
sake as narrated above; whilst ever subject 
to painful misunderstandings on the part of 
their neighbors; the trial of their faith to 
which Friends in Denmark are exposed is 
no ordinary one, and entitles them to much 
of our sympathy. 

In the town of Hjérring, a poor sickly 
man and his wife have for a number of years 
regularly sat down together on the first day 
of the week in company with a servant girl, 
and sometimes a few others, to worship God 
in the way which they believe to be most 
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acceptable to Him, and most strengthening 

f to their own spirits. And these are indeed 

no formal occasions. Since the previous day 

of rest the battle of life has been going on, 
and with the morrow another week of hard 
labor begins. Sixteen hours a day of steady 
employment often fall to the lot of this noble 
wife, whose failing eyes attest the severity 
of her struggle for the support of her help- 
less husband and herself. But as these 
lowly seekers draw near in the silence to| 
their compassionate Helper, how sweetly 
does He at times confirm the promise of His | 
presence by the renewing of their faltering 
faith, under the fresh assurances of His love 
and of His unfailing power to keep that which 
iscommitted unto Him. They are brought to 
feel His goodness and their own unwortbi- 
ness of such notice, and tears of joy flow. 
“Oh love the Lord, all ye His saints; for 
the Lord preserveth the faithful ’—may well 
be the language of their hearts at such times. 
It is not always thus, for sometimes the flesh 
is very weary and cumbersome to the spirits | 
which long to soar; yet who will say that 
even then the ‘‘convenient’’ food is withheld 
from the hungry soul ? 

Let us not, in our easier situations, think | 
lightly of such silent, inward efforts after | 
spiritual food. They must be pleasing to| 
God, for He responds to them, and confirms | 
the truth, as good in spiritual as in physical | 

, life, that exercise brings strength. It is | 
well for us to know our poverty, that we 
may stir ourselves to seek heartily that hea- 
venly bread which the slothful cannot par- 
take of. How unwise are they who, while 
daily laboring for the needful ‘‘ meat which 
perisheth,”’ regard not their deeper and| 
never-ending need of “that meat which en-| 
dureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give”? unto all who humbly 
seek it from Him. 

May we, who have such full religious free. 
dom, appreciate our privileges, and with a| 
growing faith in the reality of our Saviour’s | 
priesthood, come to all of our meetings, 
whether for worship or business, in a depen- | 
dent spirit, willing to wait until He comes 
into His temple with His own directions, 
whereby the worship and service of all will be 
brought into harmony. He fully knows the 
needs of all who are assembled, and His| 
willing messengers can safely abide in quiet- 
ness, whatever be the ¢ -xpectations of others, | 






























































until the command is given to “speak unto | 
the people.” Ss. | 
—_ 

TEMPERANCE CorreE Hovuses.—“ The | 
London Coffee-house Improvement Com- 


pany’ lends money to those who wish to| 
start temperance coffee-houses, just as the | 
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brewers have done to those opening beer- 


houses. These coffee-houses, by furnishing 
pleasant, well-lighted rooms, with books, 


papers and cheerful company, are doing 
much in England wherever they are estab- 
lished to draw men off from beer-shops and 
gin-palaces. Such practical methods of 
combating intemperance should be introduc- 
ed into all our cities. The continued suc- 
cess of those in Philadelphia, under the 
control of Joshua L. Baily, is a standing 
proof of what may be done elsewhere in 
our country. 


oe —__ 


JOHN ASHTON. 

John Ashton of Kilconnermore, Ireland, 
and his wife, were both convinced at one 
meeting at Birr, through the powerful min- 
istry of that able and eminent minister of 
the Gospel, Thomas Wilson. Coming out 
of that meeting they said to each other, 


“The way of everlasting happiness had 
been clearly laid down before them, and 


they were resolved to walk in it, come life or 
come death.” Not long after, John Ashton 
was thrown into prison for his Christian testi- 
mony against tithes. Being used to work 
out of doors, he was at a loss how to employ 
|his time; but soon learned to make garter- 
ing and laces. 

When at liberty, he with his wife, con- 
stantly twice a week attended the meeting 


‘at Birr, generally walking on foot thither, 


being about seven English miles and a very 
bad road,wading through a river in the way 


both going and returning. In _ winter, 
in crossing this river, they some- 


times had the ice to break; and John said 
he had wept to see the blood on his wife’s 


\legs in coming through it. 


In those days ( (about 1700) truth was 


precious to its professors, who also possessed 


it, and no difficulties or dangers could pre- 
vent them from getting to their religious 
me etings, toe njoy the renewings of divine 
llove and life with their brethren. 

This good man took great pains to get 


travelling Friends to appoint meetings at 


his house, and then to acquaint people there- 
of, several miles around, travelling for that 
purpose by night as well as by day, in the 
winter season and in severe weather, and 
underwent much reproach for this labor and 
diligence. Yet he was blest in it both in- 
wardly and outwardly; many came to the 
meetings at his house, several were con- 
vinced of the truth, and in process of time 
a meeting was settled there, and grew larger 
than that of Birr, out of which it had 
sprung. 

At the aforesaid meeting at Birr, through 
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the ministry of Thomas Wilson, there was 
also convinced, Thomas Ashton’s wife’s 
daughter Mary, the wife of James Shep- 
pard. This was a great mortification to her 
husband, who tried various means to re- 
claim her. At length a noted preacher be- 
ing to preach at the worship-house he fre 
quented, he proposed to his wife, that if she 
would go with him to hear him, he would 
go with her next Sunday, as he called it, 
to the meeting at Birr,to which proposal she 
assented. She went accordingly and heard 
fine words and eloquence; but that was not 
what her soul wanted. 

Next First-day, pursuant to his agree- 
ment, he went with her to Birr. It proved 
to be a silent meeting there ; yet through the 
reverent attendance of the souls of those 
present upon Christ, the best minister, they 
were favored together with His life-giving 
presence, with the sense of which the said 
James Sheppard was reached, and ten 
dered into contrition, in the sight of the 
self-denying path cast up to peace with God. 
Hereupon, what he little expected at his 
going to that meeting, he immediately joined 
in society with Friends, and became a ser- 
viceable man in his station In 1740, Jobn 
Ashton, after a short illness, departed this 
life aged about 80, leaving behind him a 
general testimony all round the country, on 
his behalf, as one who had eminently served 
God, loved mankind, and was greatly be- 
loved by almost every one who knew him.— 
From M mor of James Gough. 


-.- 


USELESS! 


USELESS! 


‘Useless! useless!’ These were the 
dying words of the wretched Wilkes Booth 
the assassin of good Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States. It will be 
remembered that when be had shot his illus- 
trious victim, he exclaimed ‘“ Sic semper 
tyrannis!” in the confident hope that he 
had vindicated the cause of the Seuthern 
Confederacy, and taken effectual means for 
retrieving, in some measure, the crushing 
defeats of his party by Grant and Sherman. 
In making his escape from Washington, im- 
mediately after the assassination of Lincoln, 
Booth, with a comrade, fled into a remote 
Virginian village. But he was speedily pur- 
sued by soldiers, and overtaken in a barn, 
into which he had crept for refuge. Being 
summoned to instant surrender, he replied, 
‘Captain, give me achance. Draw off your 
men, and I will fight them singly. I could 
have killed you six times tonight; but I 
believed you to be a brave man, and I would 
not murder you. You I am lame; 
give me a chance.” This was, of course, 


see SO 
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refused, and the soldiers set fire to the barn 
to compel the fugitives to surrender. In the 
confusion which followed, Booth received a 
fatal wound. As he was dying, he exclaim- 
ed, “Tell my mother that [ died for my 
country, and that what I did was, I thought, 
for the best.” Here the expiring man threw 
up his arms, uttered a bitter cry of ‘ Useless! 
useless! ’’ and then was silent in death. 
What a sermon is in those two words as 
to the general failure of even the best in- 
tended wars to accomplish their objects ! 
Doubtless the ‘chivalry ” of the South. 
ern States, many of whom were, indeed, 
gentlemen of humanity and intelligence, 
thought also that what they did was for the 
best, when they took up arms to assert their 
threatened supremacy in the control of the 
counsels and government of the States. 
They had much reason, also, to count upon 
a favorable issue of their struggle, inasmuch 
as they were, as a body, far more inured to 
martial exercises, and, at the outset, com- 
manded by much abler officers than their 
Northern rivals But all their heroism and 
all their tremendous sacrifices w “re useless— 
useless. Every one of their aims was, by 
that war, eventually frustrated. , 
And so, too, in innumerable other cases 
There were the Puritans, for example. A 
London Baptist preacher, in delivering a 
lecture the other day in praise of war, allu- 
ded specially to “‘ the grand successes of the 
Puritan heroes, Cromwell and his Ironsides,” 
whom he declared to be worthy of canoniza- 
tion amongst the elder heroes of Old Testa- 
ment times, who ‘‘ waxed valiant in fight, 
and turned to flight the armies of the aliens!” 
Here isan utter delusion, though a very 
popular one, for it can be conclusively 
shown * from abundant historic testimony, 
that the liberties and morality of the Puri- 
tans were far greater before they took up 
the sword in the civil wars, than at the conclu- 
sion of those wars. They had already gain- 
ed, by patient parliamentary action and by 
constitutional struggles, the abolition of the 
Star Chamber and Ship Money, and of the 
Court of High Commission. They were 
already eminent for piety, for dignity, for 
morality; but at the conclusion of the 
struggle, they were far worse off. Instead 
of gaining additional liberties, they lost 
much of what they had previously enjoyed. 
In the first place, Cromwell divided all Eng- 
land into twelve military districts, under the 
dominion of despotic Major-Generals; he 
also set Parliament at defiance, turned it ig- 
nominiously adrift, suppressed constitutional 
freedom, imprisoned the Friends and other 





*Vide a valuable pamphlet by Henry Ricuarp, M. P., 


entitled ‘‘The Effects of the Civil War in England on the 
National Liberties, Morality, and Religion.” 
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conscientious persons by wholesale, and in- 
flicted the most revolting cruelties and mas- 
sacres upon the Irish. 
follow. After his death, came the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, and then where was the 
remnant of Puritan liberty? Their minis- 
ters were ejected from their livings, literally 
in thousands, and with the utmost contempt. 
Their leaders were no longer able to main- 
tain the dignified position of remonstrance 
with which they bad withstood James the 
First, Charles the First, Strafford and Laud. 
sut instead of this, they were now obliged 
to submit to unprecedented humiliations, 
humbled in the dust before the suecessors 
both of Charles and of Laud. Sixty thou- 
sand of them were imprisoned by the second 
Charles, and upwards of five thousand per- 
ished in his pestilential gaols; and the na- 
tional party of Puritanism was swept away 
by a flood of the most degrading profligacy 
and infidelity. So much for the results of 
taking the sword by the Puritan heroes! 
Like poor Wilkes Booth, their survivors had, 
as in dust and ashes, to feel that the sword 
had been ‘‘ Useless! useless!” 

Time would fail, to enumerate other simi- 
lar results of battle and the sword. Even 
the two greatest votaries of militarism in 
modern ages had, practically, to raise the 
same piteous cry of “‘ Useless! useless! ’— 
the first Napoleon, at St. Helena, after his 
hundred fights, and his nephew, poor Louis 
Napoleon, at Sedan and Chiselhurst. Use- 
less! useless !—all those million swords. 

One example more, and we have done. 
There was the Crimean War, for which, in 
1853, Great Britain spent a host of lives and 
amint of treasure. But for what result? 
Let the Bulgarian massacres of 1877, and 
the legion of defrauded British bondholders, 
creditors of insolvent Turkey, and the vast 
horrors of innumerable slaughters and bar- 
barities that have followed—let these reply, 
“Useless! useless!” Aye, and in this in- 
stance, immeasurably worse than useless. 

But far otherwise is it with the works 
and efforts of Peace, whether by nations or 
individuals; her victories are real and abid 
ing, unlike the shadowy ones of War. 
Grand works of commerce, of progress, of 
colonization, of philanthropy, of art, of 
architecture, are the results of peace. 
Grand lives, and most enduring, through 
their immortal majesty, are the lives of good 
and peaceful followers of Christ. 

Joseph Sturge, for example, was but one 
out of myriads of such noble souls, of whom 
the poet, after describing his long work of 
fruitful virtues, writes :— 

And death hath moulded into calm completeness 

The statue of his life. 


More by far than even this; for they, the 
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heroes of peace, after building up countless 
other lives and other virtues like their own, 


But worse was to| pass into a world of immortal life and glory, 
| where the harvest is reaped more richly, and 


the good work goes on forever, without limit 
of expansion. Not theirs the pitiable retros- 
pect of utter failure, by the dying man of 
blood, with his wail of ‘‘ Useless! useless! ” 


~ 


But theirs the everlasting glory and their 
blessed Lord’s ‘‘ Well done! ” 


WILLIAM TALLACK. 


2: 


A GENERAL MEETING IN ENGLAND. 

Among the various places in which Gene- 
ral Meetings bave been held is St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire. 

This little town, rich in memories of Oliver 
Cromwell and of nonconformist zeal and suf- 
fering, formerly possessed a considerable 
meeting of Friends. Most of these were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and while 
a few were engaged in the trades of the 
town, the others were rather widely scat- 
tered in the neighboring villages, and alto- 
gether formed a considerable congregation, 
as is apparent from the size of the meeting- 
house. But for nearly twenty years past 
the meeting-house has been closed, except 
for the occasional holding of a monthly or 
public meeting. 

In second month last the Friends of Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon Monthly Meeting 
arranged for the holding of a General Meet- 
ing in the almost disused meeting-house at 
St. Ives, the result being a large attendance 
of Friends in the ministry and of the inhabi- 
tants of the town and neighborhood. It was 
felt to be a time of much blessing and profit; 
so much so that a desire was expressed by 
some who attended, that meetings after the 
same manner should be held regularly. 
Friends in the neighborhood, in spite of 
their small numbers and scattered position, 
saw that this desire should be met, and 
meetings have since been systematically 
held on First-days, that in the morning 
numbering about sixty, and in the evening 
eighty to one hundred in attendance. These 
meetings are held after the manner of those 
entitled reading or mission meetings. The 
congregations comprise persons who have 
become thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
Popish practices now carried on in the parish 
church; others from various religious bod- 
ies who feel that these meetings supply a 
spiritual want which they have long desired; 
and some, also, who previously attended 
no place of worship. Friends in the minis- 
try from various parts of the country have 
been drawn to visit St. Ives pretty frequent- 
ly, and have felt much sympathy with the 
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little company thus gathered together with | glory being vailed by assuming our nature, we 


the desire of worshipping God in the spirit, | can conceive of Him as ‘God manifest in 
and having daily less confidence in the flesh. thee Qoak.” 


. . . . Two persons have already applied to ‘ : 

the Monthly Meeting for membership. A In Jesus Christ we read God’s character 
First-day adult school has been established | more fully than it had ever before been re- 
under the care of Thomas Seekings, with| vealed. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
about twenty scholars. The above-named | time, the only begotten Son who is in the 


Friend will be glad to correspond with any besom of the Waller. He hath Gocimect 
one who may feel desirous to visit this inter- 7 


esting little company, who are drawing to| Him,” and through His words, His acts and 
Friends.—Monthly Record. the spirit He manifested, we learn what 


God is. 
_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Beyond all that the Old Testament saints 
enjoyed, we know,since His coming, that we 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 29, 1877.| have one Mediator, ‘the man Christ Jesus,” 


through whom we have access to the Father. 


In our weakness and fear we are helped by 
The exact time of our Lord’s birth is un-| the assurance that we have an Intercessor 


known, and was, doubtless, wisely hidden.|and High Priest, who is our brother and 
The superstitious observances long connected | friend. 

with the day assigned by the Church to that} If doubtful how we should live and 
event, suggest what might have been the| act, we can turn to His teachings and exam- 
excesses which would have been associated | ple for instruction, for He said,‘ follow Me.” 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


with the veritable day if it had been 
known. The utmost that can now be de- 
termined is, that our Lord’s nativity prob 
ably occurred four years before the begin- 
ning of our era. 

But if the particular day is shrouded in 
obscurity, of the fact of the birth of 
Jesus Christ and its attendant circum- 
stances have an ample record. It 
was preceded by an angelic announcement 
to Mary, and a divine communication res- 
pecting it to Joseph; and its accomplish- 
ment was heralded by angels to a company 
of shepherds. ‘‘ He was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 

Christianity as a system of retigion is 
founded upon the truth of these and 
other recorded facts respecting our Lord. 
Extinguish among men the knowledge of 
them and Christianity ceases to exist. The 
diffusion throughout the world of these 
Bible truths must precede and accompany | 
the universal reign of the Christian religion, 
if it is ever to occur. ; 


we 


To those who accept in faith the full re- 
cord of the Scriptures concerning our Sav- 
iour, the tidings that He was born, become 
joyful, because by His advent God came go | 





near to us, that we may more easily think of 


Him and apprehend Him His ineffable 


Oppressed with guilt as having upon us 
the curse of the law, we look to Him who 
was “made of a woman,—made under the 
law,” who fulfilled it on our behalf by His 
perfect obedience, and so satisfied its claims 
by His atoning death that we can be for- 
given and “receive the adoption of sons.” 

And now ascended on high in His glori- 
fied body, He has sent forth the Holy Spirit 
to visit every human soul, to abide in and 
with His believing children; to carry on 
the work of salvation in them, and give 
them an assured hope that, in the end, their 
body of humiliation ‘shall be fashioned 
like unto His glorious body.” 

Surely all who will trust and obey Him 
have cause to find it tidings of great joy 
that ever Christ came. 


es 

MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—James M. Havi- 
land, accompanied by Jacob Haviland, attended 
Baltimore and North Carolina Yearly Meetings; 
after which they attended and appointed meet- 
ings within the limits of each of those Yearly 
Meetings. The service in North Carolina was 
the most extensive, as they went into the moun- 
tains, had much service among the people there, 
and in some places the meetings were “ times of 
refreshing,” as from the presence of the Lord. 
Many covenants were renewed, and those that 


had never bowed in prayer, were brought to the 
Master's feet. 
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CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION AMONG 
FriIENDS.—A Conference of Friends from various 
parts of the country met in Baltimore on Sixth-day 
the 21st. inst., to consider the subject of education 
among Friends in America, and proved a marked 
success. The deliberations were conducted with 
much ability and harmony. Leading educators 
were present from most of the principal colleges 
and seminaries of the various Yearly Meetings. 
The addresses of President Gilman of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Presidents Chase and 
Moore, of Haverford and Earlham Colleges, were 
valuable and suggestive. The need of liberal 
endowments for professorhips and scholarships 
was irapressively urged; the duty of the Society 
to its wards in consequence of their birthright 
membership, and to the world, in consequence 
of the spirituality of its teachings, and of the im- 
portant influence which they might exert against 
the materialistic tendencies of the age, was largely 
dwelt upon. The wants of the South and West, 
where the Society is rapidly increasing, were also 
vividly presented. The proceedings are to be 
published in pamphlet form for distribution, 
together with an address which is to be prepared 
by a special committee. We expect to present 
an abstract of the proceedings next week. 


———_—__ -e- —____ 


“HIDDEN SPRINGS: a New Year's Address to 
Sunday-school Teachers,” is in the form of a 
tract of sixteen pages, and points out difficulties 
in teaching, and the sources of help, so clearly 
as to make it well worthy of being read. Price, 
Io cents. Eben Shute, 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


DIED. 


ARNETT.—At his residence in Waynesville, War- 
ren county, Ohio, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 
1877, Thomas Arnett, aged 86 years. He was a na- 
tive of North Carolina, and was converted to Christ 
in the 25th year of his age, from which time he felt 
that he was not his own, that he was bought with a 
price. He soon after joined the Society of Friends 
from a sense of religious duty, and was called by his 
Divine Master to the work of the ministry, in which | 
service he travelled extensively, both in Europe and | 
America. He also advocated with his pen the doc 
trines of the gospel as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 
He was eminently gifted for family visiting, to the truth 
of which many can testify. Though especially bound 
to the society of his choice, his heart, being enlarged 
by Divine grace, went out in love and sympathy to | 
the whole human family, but especially to the house- | 





hold of faith, under whatever name these might be | 
found. He was a diligent attender of meetings, and | 
his life and conversation corresponded with his pro 
fession, so that he being dead, yet speaketh. His last | 
illness was protracted, and at times he suffered much, 
but he would remark that his sufferings were little | 
compared with what his Saviour had suffered for him; | 
with many similar expressions, setting forth his own 
feeling of unworthiness and his implicit faith in the} 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ. 
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DAVIDSON.—On the 24th of Tenth mo., 1877, 
William Davidson, aged 12 years. He was killed in- 
stantaneously by an accident at Brookfield school, Ire- 
land. On the First-day preceding his death he gave 
the following text and verse, ona card, to his brother, 
requesting him to keep it in his Bible. It subsequently 
appeared: that he had been given them by a friend, fif- 
teen months before his death. « Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord when He cometh shall find 
watching.” 
So I am watching quietly 

Every day, 
When the sun shines brightly 

I rise and say— 
“ Surely it is the shining of His face,” 
And look unto the gates of His high place 

Beyond the sea, 
For I know He is coming shortly 

To summon me. 


HOAG.—On the 27th of Eleventh mo., 1877, Mar- 
garet, wife of J. J. Hoag, in her 45th year; a member 
of Muscatine Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She was en- 
abled to endure a long season of extreme suffering, 
with patience and resignation to the will of her Heav- 
enly Father, realizing His arm to be graciously un- 
derneath to support and strengthen her; and was grant- 
ed the assurance of an entrance into His rest. 


AA ETE I SAR REN RE ERRNO 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 


A Special Meeting of the Corporation of Haverford 
College will be held, by order of the Board of Man- 
agers, at the Committee Room of Arch Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, First mo. 11th, 
1878, at 3.30 o’clock, P. M., to consider certain pro- 
posed amendments to the Charter of the Corporation. 

EDWARD BETTLE, JR., Secretaiy. 





peer 

THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE, Pennsylvania, offers a prize of $250, or £50, for 
the best Essay, setting forth 

“The most Practicable Plan for Promoting the 
Speedy Substitution of Fudicial, for Violent Methods 
of Settling International Disputes.” 

The Essays, each accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name and address of the author, are to 
be submitted before the end of the year 1878, to the 
undersigned, who will report the result of their adju- 
dication at the Annual Meeting of the Alumni, occur- 
ring in the ensuing summer. 

The Association reserves the privilege of retaining 
all of the Essays that compete for the prize. 

Francis T. KinG, 76 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md., 

JAMEs WHITALL, 410 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

Joun B. Garrett, 131 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Adjudicaiors . 





PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh mo, 3rd, 1877 





oe 

A GENERAL MEETING is appointed to be held at 
Richland, Keokuk county, Iowa, commencing on Sev- 
enth-day evening, the sth of First mo., 1878, at seven 
o'clock; the Committee to meet one hour earlier. 
Richland Monthly Meeting will be held the same day 
at Hopewell, three miles north. Friends from a dis- 





| tance will be met at Pleasant Plain, on the Chicago 


and South Western R. R. 

Also, a General Meeting to commence on First-day, 
the 13th of First mo., at 7 o’clock, P. M., at Summit 
Grove, in the town of Stuart, Guthrie county, Lowa, 
on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R., forty 
miles west of Des Moines. 

G. Nevitt, Cli’k Y. M.’s Com. 
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APPEAL FROM Mount AYRE MONTHLY MEETING | 
FOR MEANS TO BUILD A MEETING-HOUSE.—At Mount | 
Ayre Monthly Meeting of Friends, held Twelfth mo. 
1st, 1877, the committee appointed to devise a plan for 
a Meeting-house, propose that we build a stone house, | 
24x30ft. Friends here are in very limited circum- 
stances, but are willing to furnish all the stone on the 
ground, furnish the lime, wait on the masons, do the 
carpenter work and all the hauling, &c.; but there 
will be a cash expense of about four hundred dollars 
for material. We, therefore, ask Friends who are in| 


| 


better circumstances, and feel willing to contribute, to| . 


assist us. If we can get that amount we can go forward 
and build the house, if not, we will have to abandon 
the project at present. Weare now holding our Meet- 
ings in a small dug-out district school-house. 

Any one willing to contribute to our assistance, please 
address OMAR GREGORY, Mount Ayre, Osborne Co., 
Kansas, and what is given will be strictly applied to 
the building. On behalf of Mount Ayre Monthly 
Meeting, 

OMAR GREGORY, HEBER E. FRAZER, 
JOsIAH W. WINSLow, JONATHAN BALEs, 
Committee. 


CHRISTMAS. 





“Christmas is the day on which the na- 
tivity of the Saviour is observed. The in- 
stitution of this festival is attributed by the 
spurious Decretals to Telesphorus, who 
flourished in the reign of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161 A. D.); but the first certain traces 
of it are found about the time of the Emper- 
or Commodus (180-192 A. D). In the 
reign of Diocletian (284-305 A. D.), while 
that ruler was keeping court at Nicomedia, 
he learned that a multitude of Christians 
were assembled to celebrate the birth-day of 
Jesus, and having ordered the church-doors 
to be closed, he set fire to the building, and 
all the worshippers perished in the flames. 
It does not appear, however, that there was 
any uniformity in the period of observing 
the nativity among the early churches ; some 
held the festival in the month of May or 
April, othersin January. It is, nevertheless, 
almost certain that the 25th of December 
cannot be the nativity of the Saviour, for it 
is then the height of the rainy season in 
Judea, and shepherds could hardly be watch- 
ing their flocks by night in the plains. ” 

“ Not cas ually was the festival of the 
nativity celebrated on the 25th of December. 
Among the causes that co-operated in fixing 
this period as the proper one, perhaps the 
most powerful was, that almost all the 
heathen nations regarded the winter solstice 
as a most important part of the year, as the 
beginning of the renewed life and activity 
of the powers of nature, and of the gods, 
who were, originally, merely the symbolical 
personifications of these.” : 

“At the winter solstice the Germans ‘held 
their great Yule feast in commemoration of 
the return of the fiery sun-wheel, and believed 
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that during the twelve nights, reaching from 
| the 25th of December to the 6th of January, 
they could trace the personal movements 
and interferences on earth of their great 
deities, Odin, Berchta, &c.”’ 

‘Many of the beliefs and usages of the 
old Germans, and also of the Romans, pass- 
ed over from heathenism to Christianity,and 
have partly survived to the present day.” 


The church tried to purify these heathen 
customs by connecting them with Christian 
associations, and “hence also originated, at a 
later period, Christ trees, or Christmas trees, 
adorned with lights and gifts, the custom of 
reciprocal presents, and of special Christmas 
meats and dishes, such as Christmas rolls, 
cakes, currant-loaves, dumplings, &c.”’ 

The Papal church bolds three masses on 
Christmas; the Anglican church, and the 
Protestant Episcopal church also observe 
the day with special services, likewise the 
Lutheran churches. ‘ But the Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland, and the whole of the 
English Dissenters reject it, in its religious 
aspect, aS a ‘human invention,’ and as 
‘savoring of papistical will-worship.’” 

From Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 


-.- 


THE LOST CITIES OF ‘THE PLAIN 





The American Society for Exploration in 
Palestine have been engaged on the east of 
the Jordan. Dr. Selah Merrill has been 
acting for them, and believes he is near the 
discovery of the lost cities of the Plain 
Antiquaries have thought it probable that 
these lay near the northern end of the Dead 
Sea on the east of Jordan. Sites of ancient 
cities, exactly corresponding in numbers with 
the cities of the plain, have been found in 
this district, and excavations have shown 
three buried cities, one below the other. 
The first was of the Roman period, the next 
below of Hebrew character, and underneath 
this a third was reached of earlier date. 
But just at this point the funds of the So- 
ciety failed; Dr. Merrill had to cease work, 
and return home. 

All the additions of late years to historical 
knowledge have tended to confirm the accu- 
racy of the Scripture record, and it were 
much to be wished that this Society could 
be supplied with funds to prosecute its work, 
and settle questions of such importance as 
the site of the lost cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim. 
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“7 LIKE to think of what we eall Friends’ 
principles being really summed up in—I 
have set the Lord always before me, witb 
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avoid that on which He frowns.” B. 
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BIENNIAL BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 





(Continued from page 305) 





SECOND DAY OF THE 


Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 14th—A devo- 
tional meeting was held from 8 to 9} 


CONFERENCE, 







vailed in the congregation. 








Ghost were clearly set forth. 





opened with devotional exercises, silent and vocal 
prayer. 
Stanley Pumphrey of England, delivered an 







all present. 


JESUS CHRIST THE MODEL TEACHER. 
“The common people heard Him gladly.” 
“Great multitudes came together to hear.” 

Luke v. 15. 

“The people resorted unto Him, and as He 
was wont, He taught them.”’ Mark x. 1. 

‘There was gathered unto Him a great multi- 
tude, and He taught them many things.’’ Mark 
v. 3, 2. 

‘*He taught them as one having authority.”’ 
Matt. vii. 28. 

‘His word was with power.” Luke iv. 32 


we 
“Never man spake like this man.”’ John vii. 













46 








These are some of many expressions scattered 
through the gospels, which indicate how wide- 
spread and deep was the impression produced by 
the ministry of the Lord Jesus. In His unrivalled 
instructions as well as in His perfect life, He 
left us an example, that we should follow His 
steps. Let us therefore consider those features 
of His teaching, that are imitable by us, and en- 
deavor to gather lessons that may help us in our 
work, 

We find that the teaching of the Saviour is 
couched in simple language, the meaning is made 
clear, it is always forcible and always interesting. 
The remark made by the Hindoos, to Elkanah 
Beard, ‘‘ What good words these are, how nicely 
Jesus puts things,”’ well illustrates the impression 
produced by the words of the Saviour on thought- 
ful minds, whose perceptions have not been 
dulled by familiarity. Everything is eminently 
well put. If we ask how Jesus succeeded in 
















esting, we shall find that one secret lay in the 
free use of apt illustration, ‘“ Without a para- 
ble spake He not unto them.” _In other words, 
€ was always using illustrations. This charac- 
teristic must strike the least observant. 
The illustrations were drawn from all sorts of 
subjects, farming, mechanics, commerce, social 
Customs, domestic occupations, household furni- 
ture, the sports of children, religious rites, judi- 
cial proceedings, history, natural history, beasts, 
birds, fishes, insects, trees, fruit and flowers, rain 
and sunshine, food and clothing, salt and fuel 
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that watching of His countenance whereby 
we learn to do that on which He smiles, and 


o’clock. 
The exercises were characterized by deep ear- 
nestness, and a very fervent, prayerful spirit pre- 
The subjects of 
entire consecration, and the baptism of the Holy 


The Conference met at 10 o'clock, and was 


instructive address on ‘‘ Christ the Model Teach- 
er,"’ which was listened to with great interest by | 


making his teaching so plain, forcible and inter- | 
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| dust and rust, gold and copper; all these, and 

| many more are brought in, to give point to His 
| lessons. 

| In the parables of the prodigal son and the 
| good Samaritan, (the latter is believed to have 
described an actual occurrence,) He made use of 
well told stories. 

In speaking of the fall of the tower in Siloam, 
and Pilate’s cruelty to the Galileans, and possibly 
also in the parable of the pounds, He referred to 

| the news of the day; in His allusions to Noah 
and Abraham, to Elijah and Elisha, to Abel and 
Zechariah, to the Queen of Sheba and the widow 
of Sarepta, to the destruction of Sodom and the 
repentance of Nineveh; to David, using the 
shew-bread, and the supply of the manna, He 
drew lessons from the history of His own and 
other countries ; in calling for the tribute money, 
and in taking in His arms the little child, He 
may be said to have given object lessons; in 
blasting the fig tree, and washing the disciples 
feet, He made use of acted parables. 

Turning to one or two of our Lord’s longer 
| discourses, let us see what characteristics we dis- 
coverthere. The sermon on the mount is the 
first, and in some respects the most important of 
them. Here the illustrative character of his 
teaching is very marked. To prove this would 
be to repeat almost entire the list so lately given. 

Another element of impressiveness in His 
teaching is found in the forcible repetition of 
words and thoughts; while in the denunciations of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, the ‘‘ woe unto you, 
hypocrites” bursts upon the hearers like a succes- 
sion of thunder-claps, in the beatitudes, the 
blessings and promises come like notes of exqui- 
site music, swelling and culminating in perfect 
harmony. 

Sometimes an important lesson is conveyed in 
the constant repetition of a single word. It is in 
the sermon on the mount that God is first dis- 
tinctly revealed to us,in the character of a 
Father. 

In a few scattered passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, hardly a dozen of them altogether, He is 
indeed spoken of in this relationship, but how 
differently is it apprehended when seventeen 
times in one short discourse, the word Father is 
brought in, connected with the personal pro- 
nouns that assure the title to us as our right— 

“thy Father,” ‘‘your Father,” ‘‘our Father which 
art in heaven’). 

How often the words ‘“‘ ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time,” are set over 
against the ‘‘I say unto you’’: again ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites, **when thou giv- 
est alms,** when thou fastest, **when thou pray- 
est,”” accompanied by the sternly repeated irony, 
“they have their reward.”’ 

But it was not only by the repetition of words 
and expressions that our Lord gave emphasis, 
but by the repetition of thought. He spoke re- 
peatedly of the forgiveness of injuries, and also 
of the hatefulness of a religion that is mere out- 
ward show. He turned a second time to the im- 
portant subject of prayer, and after saying, ‘‘Ask 
and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you,”’ repeated 
the assurance by adding ‘ every one that asketh, 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to 
him that knocketh,’it shall be opened.” 

Our Lord also gave light and shadow to his 
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teaching by the force of contrast. Thus, as we 
have just seen, He sets the law over against the 
gospel, the religion of the Pharisee against that 
of the humble and sincere of heart. Again He 
contrasts the service of God and mammon, the 
two ways, the two builders, the good tree and 
the corrupt tree ; the single eye and the evil eye ; 
the treasure on earth, and the treasure in 
heaven. 

Forcible questions were often used by him to 
arrest attention. Out of many others in this one 
discourse, take the following : ‘‘ If ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye?” “If ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others ? Do not even the publicans so?” ‘“‘ What 
man is there of you, who, if his son ask bread, | 
will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish will 
he give him a serpent ?’’ “ Why beholdest thou | 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, and consid- | 
erest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
Occasionally our Lord made use of sustained | 
argument, and no better illustration of this can 
be furnished than the closing verses of the sixth | 
of Matthew, where with an almost mathematical 
precision He advances irrefutably to the conclu- 
sion he undertakes to establish. 

Not unfrequently Jesus aroused attention by | 
putting the truth in the form of a paradox. “If 
the light which is in thee be darkness, how great | 
is that darkness.’’ More often He surprised His 
listeners by some startling assertion or command 
that seemed to savor of exageration : ‘‘ Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.”’ 
“If a man smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.’’ Elsewhere His sentences 
were pictorial and poetical: ‘‘ Beware of false | 
prophets that come to you in sheeps’ clothing, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves. By | 
their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles?”’ ‘Ye are | 
the salt of the earth.” ‘ Ye are the light of the 
world!’ ‘Consider the lilies how they grow.” 

Again He gives precepts so condensed and 
full, that once heard they could not be forgotten. 
“ Swear not at all.”’ “Resist not evil.” ‘ Love 
your enemies.” ‘Seek first the kingdom of| 
God and His righteousness.”’ ‘All things, what- 
soever ye wouid that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the | 
prophets.” 

The character of our Lord’s teaching was 
eminently practical. The sermon on the mount 
could be easily read in twenty minutes, yet in the 
course of it we are admonished to be trustful, 
—— humble, meek, peaceable, merciful and 

enevolent, constant, pure, sincere, and single- 
hearted ; to do to others as we would that they 
should do to us, to forgive injuries, to return good 
for evil, and to love even our enemies; to avoid 
judging one another, to shun false teachers, and 
not to swear at all; to be ready to bear persecu- 
tion, reviling, and false accusation, to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, to obey and teach 
in all their fulness the commands of Christ, to be 
fruitful in good works, and to let our light shine 
to our Heavenly Father's glory. 


| love.” 
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always had something to say; He is never 
trifling, never light, and this was equally the case 
whether the doctrinal or practical element is 
strongest in the discourse. Our Saviour was so 
thoroughly conversant with the Holy Scriptures 
that their language was interwoven in His 
speech. 

In the sermon under our notice, se not only 
find Him quoting those commands of the Mosaic 
law which He wished to amplify, but when He 
gave His blessing to the meek, He did it in the 
language of the 37th Psalm; when He referred 
to Jerusalem, He did it in the language of the 
48th ; and His knowledge of sacred history sug- 
gested the reference to the persecution of the 
prophets, and the glory of Solomon. 

If we turn from the first to the last of our 
Lord's recorded discourses, it would not be diffi- 
cult to discover points of dissimilarity. In their 
style, no less than in their subject matter, the 
discourses in the gospel of John are distin- 
guished from those in the other gospels. On the 
other hand there are points of resemblance which 
it is very interesting to note. If the teaching by 
parable is more sparingly introduced, it is still 
there. We mark also the characteristic repeti- 
tion of words and thoughts, the vivid pointing of 
contrast, the terse, full sentences. the questions, 


|the weighty subject matter, and the practical 


teaching that we have already noticed. On one 
or two points only would I dwell more at length. 
We observed that in the sermon on the mount, 
God is revealed as a Father as never before, the 
precious title being given to Him seventeen 
times. In the discourse in John the word Father 


|is applied to God forty-three times in the three 


chapters, but here it is as ‘he Father, or as my 
Father that our Lord speaks of Him. He now 
impresses upon us that the Son who was with the 
Father in the beginning, or ever the earth was, 
stands in a distinct and unique relationship to 
God, and that this relationship on His part, is the 
ground of ouis; God is our Father, because He 
was first the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,who 
having in matchless condescension stooped to 
take upon Him our manhood, is henceforth 
not ashamed tocallus brethren, and raise us to 
be the sharers of His eternal glory. 

Thrice in this discourse our Lord speaks of 
prayer, thrice of loving one another, thrice of 
the promised gift of the Comforter, Fruit-bear- 
ing, the invariable result of true faith, the natu- 


| ral and inevitable consequence of union with the 


vine, is spoken of oftener still. 
keep My commandments.” 
he will keep My words.”’ “If ye do whatsoever 
I command you.” ‘If My words abide in you, 

‘ye are my triends.” ‘Ye shall abide in My 
“Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” But while the keeping of 
His commands is thus constantly insisted on, the 
power whereby alone it is possible to keep them, 
is brought before us oftener still, Seven times 


“If ye love Me 
“Ifa man love Me 


| Jesus speaks of obedience in connection with 


our love to Him aud His to us, fifteen times he 
refers to the indwelling of the Father, the 5on 





Here we may remark another feature in our | 


Saviour’s teaching ; the subject matter was al- 
ways important. 
what was the first essential in a public speaker 
replied, that the first essential was that the speak- 
er should have something to say. Jesus Christ 


A great orator, on being asked | 


and the Holy Spirit as the source of His disci 
| ples’ strength. 

Just one more point is suggested here. In the 
| sermon on the mount Christ describes himself as 
\the final arbiter of human destiny. He annuls 
| the law of Sinai to set up His own. He gives 
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commands with Divine authority, and makes in 
His own name, promises that God only could 
fulfil. In John there is the same Divine author- 
ity in his commands and promises, and the same 
super-human claims; and when he speaks to 


ing up a great while before day, He departed 
into a solitary place and there prayed.” “He 
went up into a mountain to pray.” “ He with- 
drew Himself into the wilderness and prayed.” 
“ He continued all night in prayer to God.”” The 
God, it is in the tone of one speaking with his fel- | commands and encouragements to pray, so nu- 
low. All this is perfectly harmonious and perfectly | merous in His discourses, are scarcely more nu- 
explicable, if we only accept in simplicity, His| merous than the instances of prayer recorded in 
own statement: “ He that hath seen me hath | His life. 
seen the Father.” Brother teachers, if we wish to keep calm and 
Turning from those characteristics of| strong for work, we must be much with God. 
Christ’s teaching, that we have thus far con-| The more work, the more prayer. ‘I have so 
sidered, to His moral characteristics as a|much upon me,” said Luther, ‘that I cannot 
teacher,we shall find His pre-eminence shine out} get on withont three hours of prayera day.” In 
yet more signally. That He was a loving teacher! His teaching, our Saviour was eminently wise 
is everywhere apparent. The tender sympathy | and discriminating. He gave His lessons as His 


of His ministry could not be better described | 
than in the words of Isaiah read by Him at Naz- 
areth. He sought out the neglected and the poor, 


hearers were able to bear them. He did not give 
meat to babes, nor cram them with more than 
they could digest. There was never any one like 


and pointed to the fact that such had the gospel | Him for rightly dividing the word of truth. The 
preached to them as one evidence that He was/ cautious, dilatory, and hesitating He urged for- 
the Messiah who was to come. With publicans| ward; the hasty and impulsive He held in cheek. 
and sinners His relations were of such a char-| Severe to the hypocritical and self-righteous, He 
acter as to earn Him the reproach of being called | was always tender and gentle to the humble and 
their friend. An approachable and sociable man, | penitent. He did not break the bruised reed, 
He made Himself accessible to all classes and nor quench the dimly burning flax. Some, like 
was ready to accept the invitations of any. While | the apostle Paul, He compelled as it were by 
fully alive to the joys of friendship,He could turn force, to enter the kingdom; with others He 
aside from households like the one at Bethany,| made a difference, and drew them to Himself 
and go to be guest with lepers and publicans, or| with bands of love. 

with Pharisees, whose company must have been; Christ was a patient teacher, always ready to 
still less congenial. He was always ready. We/| instruct the sincere inquirer. Even where His 
never hear Him saying, “I have not time.” | meaning was obvious, so that He justly com- 
To spare Himself fatigue or trouble never en-| plained of the dullness that failed to grasp it, 
tered His thoughts. He could turn aside from} He was ready to explain more fully. He re- 


busy occupations, to heal a servant or restore a peated His lessons as often as they were needed, 


little girl to life. And as all times, so all places | giving line upon line and precept upon precept. 
also, were alike to Him. The temple, the syna- | Thus He again and again enforced the lessons of 
gogue, the private house, the street, the public| love and forgiveness, reproved the spirit that 
road, the lake shore, the field, the mountain, the | thirsts for lordship and pre-eminence, and re- 
wilderness, all were in turn the scenes where | iterated His solemn warnings with regard to the 


acts of healing were wrought, or words of saving | 
power were spoken. A boat could serve Him| 
for a pulpit, just as well as a reader’s desk. | 
Crowds hung upon His lips, yet Jesns was just as 
ready to talk to one. Mary sat at His feet, | 
Nicodemus came to Him by night, the woman 
of Samaria, she who was a sinner, the lawyer, the 
rich young man, Simon the Pharisee, Zaccheus 
the publican, all received in turn His teaching 
individually. His love shone out in acts of kind- 
ness, as when He ministered to the wants of the 
multitudes, invited His tired disciples to a coun- | 
try excursion, or prepared them a breakfast after | 
their night of toil. It shone out also in the ten- | 
der words, ‘‘ Daughter, be of good comfort ;" 
“Son, be of good cheer.” He won the hearts of 
persons of every class; honorable counsellors 
lavished their wealth upon Him and ran all risks | 
in showing their devotion to His memory; wom- 
en followed Him, ministering to Him of their | 
substance, and were last at the cross, and earliest 
at the grave; the little children shouted Hosan- 
nas in His praise; mothers brought their babes | 
that He might bless them. 

While His life was full of untiring activity,there 
was never any sign of hurry. Amid the busy 
scenes and vexatious contradictions of evil men, 
the Saviour kept even and unruffled. Whence 
Sprang this holy calm? Was it from those hours | 
of prayer, those communings with His Father 
that nothing could tempt Him to forego? “‘ Ris- 


| 





judgment to come. 
Jesus was full of the Holy Spirit. Herein lies 
the secret of the teacher’s and preacher's power, 


|The disciples received power after the Holy 


Spirit came upon them, and it was when filled by 
Him that they were enabled to do mighty signs 
and wonders, and to speak with such convincing 
clearness, and irresistible authority, that multi- 
tudes believed. 

Lord, make us in our teaching simple, clear, 
interesting and persuasive; give us tempers 
sweet and even; make us loving, unselfish, pa- 
tient, kind and winning, wise and diligent, pray- 
erful and holy, after the example of thy blessed 
Son; and fill us with Thy Holy Spirit, for His 
name’s sake, Amen. 

“Object Lessons, or Optic Teaching” was in- 
troduced for discussion by Daniel Hill, who illus- 
trated his methods of teaching certain Scripture 
truths by the use of the magnet. 

A blackboard exercise was conducted by J. D. 
McClintock, New Vienna, Ohio, followed with 
brief remarks by several speakers, eliciting the 
general sentiment that blackboard teaching, as 
a regular exercise before the school, is not at- 
tended with practical results. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Conference met at 24 o'clock. The Presi- 
dent read the cxxvi. Psalm, and remarked that 
while we recognize the fact that the ‘Lord hath 
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done great things for us, whereof we are glad,” 


we still feel the need of the church, and may say, | 


with the writer of the Psalms, ‘‘Turn again our 


captivity O! Lord,” even while we look to the} 


future when the laborer shall return with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him. 
“The necessity of teaching children in the 


First-day school the sinfulness of war because | 


opposed to the command of Christ,’ was then 
taken up for consideration. 

The discussion was opened by Daniel Hill, 
who said, ‘‘Children should be taught tha} war is 
not only inexpedient, but that it is sin. They 
learn more from the conduct of those about 
them than from lessons in theology; it is there- 
fore a hard matter to teach them contrary to 
what they see every one around them practicing. 
It is truly a serious thing to tell them that the 
conduct of many Christians is not in harmony 
with Scripture truth, but we must teach them that 
Christ is the Prince of Peace, remembering that 
we shall have to answer, not to public opinion, 
but toGod. ‘There can be found nothing in the 
life or teaching of Christ to advocate war; it was 
all against rendering evil for evil, against the 
principle of war, and the same was true of the 
Church for the first three hundred years of its 
history, its members refusing to serve in the 
Roman armies, always declaring, “I am a Christ- 
ian, therefore I can not fight.” 

Let us teach the children clearly this great 
doctrine ; not with a veil before our eyes, but as 
Paul read Moses after his conversion (2 Cor. iii. 
13-18). Itisa special mission of the Society of 
Friends to be the teacher of the principles of 
peace to the children over whom we have an in- 
fluence. With some, the idea prevails, that the 
principle of peace will be in the hearts of the 
children after they are converted. 

In the late war, there were many Christians on 
both sides, with the New Testament in their 
pockets even, shooting each other down, why? 
because they had not been taught in their youth 
to regard war as sinful. We owe it to our coun- 
try, to ourselves, to all, that our children be in- 
structed in the blessed principle laid down by the 
Master, that of ‘overcoming evil with good?” 
Thousands of Christians are afraid to act on this 
principle for fear something will happen. A man 
who trusts in God for protection is more surely 
protected, even if there is not a revolver within a 
hundred miles of him, than is the Christian or 
non-Christian who sleeps with a revolver under 
his pillow. If we believe that the ‘Angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him,”’ we shall find no use for weapons of defence. 

It is possible for even sanctified persons to 
engage in a war through imperfect training, but 
when such a person comes to understand that it 
is God’s will and command not to fight, he does 
not stop to discuss questions of expediency, but 
recognizes the duty of obedience. 
coming into the world of the Prince of Peace, 
God permitted war, but never gave it His appro- 
val except when engaged in under His direct 
command. We can readily understand that to 
the Creator belongs the right to act according to 
his own wisdom with His creatures, but we can as 
clearly see that this does not delegate to men 
themselves the right to exercise the same privi- 
lege towards one another. 

We cannot suppose ourselves able to explain 


Before the | 


| the decrees of God. We shall find that under 
the old dispensation, when the Lord ordered a 
fight, the slain were all on one side, that of His 
enemies; but now when men go to war they are 
left to their self-imposed work, and the slain are 
found on both sides in about equal numbers. 

Jas. E. Rhoads said: “We are often called to 
teach children important gospel lessons before 
they are converted. Let us intently seek to lead 
them to Christ, but we must not fail at the same 
time to instruct them in the truths of Christianity, 
Our responsibility as members of the Society of 
Friends is greater than that of those who have 
not the inheritance we possess. We must have 
moral courage to stand by our principles: as in 
the case of slavery, and other questions on which 
the Society of Friends have taken the unpopular 
side, and adhered to it until they saw the tri- 
umphs of their faith; so with regard to peace, 
we must be courageous enough to hold on to and 
defend the opinions we believe to be right. 
There is no other organized religious body than 
the Society of Friends to hold up the cause of 
peace ; the spirit of war is spreading, and we are 
called upon to be faithful to our trust. We shall 
find that our honest convictions on this subject 
are in perfect harmony with the truest patriot- 
ism.” 

Stanley Pumphrey said he was in favor of 
bringing out the peculiar views of the Society, 
whenever in Bible study they naturally came 
under consideration. He would not force any 
construction for the purpose of bringing to the 
front these views as religious hobbies. The So- 
ciety of Friends has exerted a marked influence 
in the advancement of the world’s history on 
three specia 1 points,—the abolition of slavery, 
liberty of conscience, and amelioration of the 
penal code; now we are still holding on to the 
doctrine of peace, and some of us have enlisted 
in the campaign on behalf of fotal abstinence ; 
let us believe our Heavenly Father will honor us 
not less in these than in previous cases. 

Charles F. Coffin said: ‘All our evangelical 
views are held by many others; we believe in 
the distinctive views of the Society of Friends; if 
there is no more need for them, there is no more 
need for the Society. In our own schools we 
ought to inculcate in all their fulness, the doc- 
trines which we especially hold, not only on war 
but on temperance, &c. 

Let the views and the ground of them be 
fully taught. The children ought by all means 
to be so trained that they shall have a conscience 
on those subjects. During the late war, in the 
course of an interview with Secretary Stanton, that 
distinguished officer said to him, ‘Inthe case of any 
of = people who are conscientiously opposed 
to fighting, I will see that they are not forced into 
the army, but you know very well that hundreds 
of your young men have no conscience on this 
matter, and they must be treated just like other 
people.” 

An address was then delivered by Sarah P. 
Morrison, of Knightstown, Indiana, on the “Im 
portance of children committing to memory, in 
early life, Scripture texts relative to the doctrine 
of human redemption.” 

The Conference then adjourned. 


rE te 
INSPIRATION is the communication to the 
minds of men of a Divine light and influence, 
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gospel of Christ, which is the power of God 
| unto salvation, once finds entraice into the 
benighted crevices of the hearts darkened by 





by which they are either miraculously in- 
formed of matters before unknown to them, 
or by which ideas already acquired through 
natural means are presented to their memory, | sin and superstition. 

and impressed on their feelings, with an ex-| Let those who toil in the Master’s cause 
traordinary degree of clearness and force;|be of good cheer. Their labor is not in 
and by which, further, they are often led to| vain, no matter how feeble the instrumen- 
promulgate to others, either in speaking or|tality may be. If a flock of sparrows can 
in writing, that which has been thus impart-| subvert an idol temple that has stood for 








ed to themselves. J.J. GURNEY. centuries, surely the people of God, of more 
value than many sparrows, using that good 
. - ' . _ 
seed, the word of the kingdom, may do a 
THE POWER OF SEED. work which men or devils never shall be 


a able to withstand.— The Armory. 
A returned missionary from Orissa, India, Ss 
when speaking in London of the condition 
of heathenism in his field of labor said, that SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
during the past year the City of Puri was — 
thrown into great consternation, on account| Pyrophosphate Medicines.—These medi- 
of the falling of a stone from the roof of|cines, which have been very popular for a 
Juggernaut’s temple, which was erected| quarter of a century, are condemned as in- 
seven hundred years ago, and on which|jurious by MM. Paquelin and Jolly. By 
from that time there had not been a trowel | careful observation, it bas been found that 
luid for repairs. When the stone fell, Jug-|they leave no phosphorus in the system, but 
gernaut was absent from his temple on a| they act as foreign bodies, which are speedily 
visit to his “sister ;’’ and the stone, weigh-| rejected. Their supposed beneficial action 
ing some ten or twelve tons, fell with a|is attributed to the presence of an impurity, 
crash on the jewelled throne of the idol.|in the shape of free phosphoric acid.— Ibid. 
When Juggernaut was brought back from Photographs of Nasmyth’s ‘ Willow 
his visit, the workmen were repairing the| Leaves.”—M. J. Janssen has succeeded in 
temple, and the god had to be put up for a| photographing the peculiar mottled surface 
time at the house of his “brother-in-law.” | of the sun, which has been variously designa- 
After the falling off of this stone the| ted, from its fancied resemblance to willow- 
building was examined, and it was found to| leaves, rice-grains, etc. This result will 
be entirely unsafe, and on the verge of ruin.| give astronomers new and important ele- 
There was no mystery about the cause of| ments, for investigating the activities of the 
its dilapidation; the birds had carried ber-| sun’s surface.— [bid. 
ries from the Banyan tree to the top of the| Safety of Railroad Travelling.—The 
temple, and had dropped the seeds where | average loss of life in France, from travel- 
they fell into the crevices between the/|ling by diligence, was 1 in 355,000; by rail- 
stones, and there, buried in the dust of ages,| roads, from 1835 to 1855, 1 in 2,000,000; 
when watered by the dews of heaven and/| from 1855 to 1875, 1 in 6,000,000; from 1872 
warmed by the sunbeams, these seeds had | to 1875, 1 in 45,000,000. A person travel- 
germinated, and the tiny roots had struck| ling constantly by railroad, for ten hours a 
down among the stones, working their way | day, at the rate of 30 miles per hour, would 
hither and thither, until they had heaved the| have had the following risk of being killed 
massive rocks, and separated one from) by a railroad accident: 1835 to 1855, 1 
another the ponderous stones which com-| chance in 321 years; 1855 to 1875, 1 chance 
posed the temple. in 1,014 years ; 1872 to 1875, 1 chance in 
One could bardly find a more apt illustra-| 7,459 years.—Ann. des Ponts et Chaussées. 
tion of the power of the gospel of the Son of| Strength of Slate.—Blavier & Brossard, 
God. A temple built by the wealth of ages| mining engineers, have studied the compara- 
and the toils of generations, and standing|tive resistance to rupture of the Angers 
irm through successive centuries, at last| slates, marble, and Tonnerre stone. The 
shattered and brought to desolation by the | following mean values were found for the co- 
divine vitality implanted in a few insignifi- efficient of breaking resistance: for slate cut 
cant seeds! But just as that temple, after| lengthwise, 5,621,000; slate cut cross- 
standing for ages, yielded to the vital force| wise, 2,733,000; marble, 1,140,000; Ton- 
of those little seeds, so the dark superstitions | nerre stone, 630,400. Slate has the ad- 
Which that temple represents, though they | ditional advantage that it can easily be split 
might resist the iron hand of force and the | into slabs, while the other stones require the 
changing power of passing centuries, must | use of a saw, so that the poorest material re- 
decay and crumble into utter ruin when the | quires the most costly work.— bid. 
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FRIENDS 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


Another year has fled; renew, 
Lord, with our days Thy love! 
Our days are evil here and few ; 
We look to live above : 
We will not grieve, though day by day 
We pass from earthly joys away; 
Our joy abides in Thee; 
Our joy abides in Thee! 


Yet when our sins we call to mind, 
We cannot fail to grieve ; 

But Thou art pitiful and kind, 
And wilt our prayer receive : 

O, Jesus, evermore the same, 

Our hope we rest upon Thy Name; 
Our hope abides in Thee; 
Our hope abides in Thee! 


For all the future, Lord, prepare 
Our souls with strength Divine ; 
Help us to cast on ‘Thee our cere, 
And on Thy servants shine : 
Life without Thee is dark and drear ; 
Death is not death if Thou art near; 
Our life abides in Thee ; 
Our life abides in Thee ! 


ARTHUR TOZER RUSSELL, 18651. 
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THE SECRET. 


"REVIEW. 


have begun to move in various directions from Plevna, 
but their movements have been much retarded by the 
weather and the condition of the roads. A violent 
snow storm occurred on the 22d or 23rd, from which 
the troops on the march must have suffered extremely. 
A transport train which encamped during the storm on 
an exposed plain near a suburb of Bucharest, was cov- 
ered by the driving snow heaping around the borses 
and wagons, and 40 horses and 29 men were found 
dead, some of the men being frozen to death. 

The Servians have attempted to carry Yatre by as- 
sault, and have been repulsed. 

The Porte has issued a proclamation deposing Prince 
Milan of Servia. 

Detachments of Russian cavalry appear in villages in 
the plain of Erzeroum, and the infantry are reported to 
be advancing into the plain. It is believed that a siege 
| of Erzeroum will be undertaken. 
| A dispatch from Constantinople to London on the 
18th, stated that erroneous interpretations having been 
| given to the circular of the Porte inviting mediation, 
| it was officially declared that Turkey does not approach 
| the powers as a vanquished State, since it still has two 
lines of defence which the government believes it will 
be able to hold; and that the circular was designed to 
intimate a willingness to consider the proposals made 
by the Constantinople conference. As Turkey’s refusal 
to assent to those proposals led to the war the Porte 
thought it might be terminated on that basis. 

It was supposed for a time that England might bring 
the Turkish note officially to the notice of Russia, but 





‘Thou wilt keep them in the secret of Thy presence the English Cabinet is reported to have decided that in 


from the strife of tongues.” 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully ; 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the soul that knows Thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple peaceful evermore ! 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies hushed in stillness at its sacred door. 


Far, far away, the noise of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise ever peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs that deeper rest, O Lord, in Thee. 


O, rest of rests! O, peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and Thou changest never ; 

And in the secret of Thy presence dwelleth., 
Fulness of joy, forever and forever. 


H. B. Stowe. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


view of the difterence of opinion among the powers, 
any attempt to mediate would be inopportune. Anxiety 
is shown in some quarters lest England, in case of any 
attempt at peace negotiations, may intervene and insist 
upon having a voice as to conditions which may be 
thought to affect her interests. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament is called to meet 
on the 17th of First month, being earlier than the 
ususal time. The state of affairs in the East is sup- 
posed to be the reason for the summons, and -various 
rumors as to the intentions and wishes of the govern- 
ment are in circulation, but nothing appears to be ofki- 
cially announced. 

INDIA.—It is stated that since a system of irrigation 
has been introduced into the district of Tanjor, in the 
| southern part of Hindoostan, the revenue has increased 
from $86,000 to $150,000, the population has nearly 
doubled, and the district has become the most prosper- 
ous in India, except one; that one is the Godavery 
district, where irrigating canals were established by the 
| government, on account of the poverty and discontent 
of the population, As a consequence, it has become 
the most fertile region of the country, producing twice 
as much as before. 

AFrica.—H. M. Stanley, the explorer, has arrived 


at Aden. His followers were paid off and discharged 
at Zanzibar. 


. THE MEXICAN BorDER.—Gen. Ord reported ou the 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 


are to the 24th inst, 


24th an instance of frieudly co-operation of Mexican 
and United States soldiers in an effort to punish raiding 


THE EASTERN WAR.—Suleiman Pasha, recently | 0 the frontier. An American officer with some troops 
commanding the central division of the Turkish army, | following the trail of horses stolen from Texas and 
near the Balkans, has arrived at Constantinople, via Var- | taken to Mexico, meeting the Mexican troops at the 
na on the Black Sea, with 10,000 men, having taken that | Fiver, showed the trail to their commander, and at his 
circuitous route because of snow in the mountain passes. | Invitation, crossed over and joined in the pursuit; 
It is said that he is to go to Adrianople to take com- | but after following the trail all day, for a distance of 
mand of the army in Roumelia, the part of Turkey | 25 miles, heavy rain so obscured it that it could not be 
south of the Balkans. It is supposed that the garrisons traced further. 


in Rustchuk, Silistria, Shumla and Varna, have been 





Domestic.—The Legislature of South Carolina has 


left to make the best defence they could. Gen. Tod-| ratified an amendment to the State Constitution which 
leben, a distinguished military engineer, has been ap- | levies an annual tax of two millsto the dollar upon the 
pointed to command the Russian army near Rustchuk, | taxable property of the State, for the support of free 
and it is thought that place will be besieged. Troops} schools. 





